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The President proceeded, in conclusion, to speak of '' The 
Congress of Americanists," as it was called, held at Nancy, 
in France, in July last, to which the Society had appointed 
him a delegate, and regretted that it had proved to be out of 
his power to attend it. He had the best reason for thinking 
that it had been a very interesting and successful occasion, 
and hoped soon to present to the Library the printed volume 
of its proceedings. 

Baron ifranz von Holtzendorff, of Munich, was elected an 
Honorary Member, and Mr. Henry C. Lea, of Philadelphia, a 
Corresponding Member. 

A communication from Mr. Rufus Blanchard, of Chicago, 
relative to some copies of old maps enclosed for the Society, 
was referred to the Recording Secretary and the Librarian ; 
and one relating to a memorial of Thomas Knowlton, a dis- 
tinguished oflBcer from Connecticut, at Bunker Hill, was 
referred to Mr. Frothingham. 

Mr. Saltonstall now addressed the meeting in reference 
to the duty which devolved upon the Society to render its aid 
in some way for the approaching Centennial Celebration at 
Philadelphia. He had been appointed a Commissioner for 
Massachusetts, and he solicited the advice and assistance 
of the Society. On his motion a committee was appointed, 
consisting of the Treasurer, the Librarian, and the Cabinet- 
keeper, to consider the subject presented hj Mr. Saltonstall, 
and to report at the next meeting. 
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A stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 11th instant, 
at eleven o'clock a.m. ; the President in the chair. 

The Secretary read the record of the last meeting, which 
was approved. 

The Librarian read his list of donors to the Library the 
past month. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter of acceptance 
from George William Curtis, of Staten Island, N. Y. 

Mr. Wilham P. Upham, of Salem, was elected a Resident 
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Member; and Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft, of San Francisco, 
Cal., was elected a Corresponding Member. 
The President then said : — 

It will not have been forgotten, I am sure, that, soon after 
I went to Europe last year, I was instrumental in procuring 
for our Historical Gallery, through the liberality of Mr. Alex- 
ander Duncan, an exact copy of the portrait of Washington 
which was captured, in 1780, on its way to the Stadtholder, 
by Captain Keppel, of the British Navy. 

It seems to have been satisfactorily shown, by our Cabinet- 
keeper, Mr. Appleton, in his communication to the Society, 
at the November meeting of last year, that this portrait, now 
at Quidenham Park, the seat of the Earl of Albemarle, was 
one of five or six copies made by Mr. Charles Wilson Peale, 
of an original painted by himself by the order of the Council 
of Pennsylvania in 1779, the copies differing from each other 
only in some variations of scenery or background. Four of 
these copies or repetitions have been traced as belonging 
respectively to the United States Government, France, 
Princeton College,* and the Earl of Albemarle. 

All this, however, would hardly have been brought to light 
without the investigations to which our copy gave occasion. 
And there is, moreover, I need hardly say, something of spe- 
cial interest attaching to the precise picture, with its varying 
details, which was the subject of capture in connection With 
Laurens, which had been so long preserved by the family of 
the captor, remote from the common eye, and which had 
been the subject of so much discussion heretofore among our- 
selves. 

But the investigations by Mr. Appleton and by others, to 
which our copy gave rise, had further results. Mr. Apple- 
ton, in his communication, alluded to an original portrait of 
Washington, painted by Le Paon, and which had belonged 
to Lafayette, and he exhibited an engraving of this portrait 
by Le Mire. It happened that I, also, had previously ob- 
tained a copy of this engraving, through my cousin, Mr. 
Frederic Temple Palmer, who resides at Versailles, and had 
laid it aside to bring home as a contribution to our Cabinet. 



* In Potter's American Monthly for July, 1875, is a woodcut of the picture 
belonging to the College of New Jersey, which diflfers from the portrait at 
Quidenham, more than was supposed. Washington holds a sword in his right 
hand ; the distance represents the battle of Princeton instead of a march of 
prisoners under escort, and at the right, in place of a cannon and flags, is the 
body of General Mercer, who is just dying in the arms of a fellow-officer.— Eds. 
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Here it is, and I present it to the Society without further 
delay. Le Paon, who is styled the painter of battles of the 
Prince de Cond^, was probably never in this country, and 
had no opportunity of painting Washington from the life ; 
and I think no one can doubt, on examining the engraving, 
that he must have taken the head substantially from the por- 
trait of Peale. Lafayette, if it were really painted for him, 
may possibly have suggested some changes from his own 
familiarity with Washington's features. He would certainly 
seem to have accepted it as a likeness of Washington, at that 
period of his life. 

But I have come upon the track of two other portraits of 
Washington during my absence abroad, which may be worth 
a moment's allusion. In the National Portrait Gallery of 
England, — a most interesting and noble collection, — near 
Kensington Gardens, there is a fine colored crayon of Wash- 
ington, by Sharpless. The catalogue says by *' Mrs. Sharp- 
ies," but I can hardly doubt that it was by the same person, 
so many of whose crayons have recently been discovered in 
Philadelphia, and who is well known to have had Washing- 
ton among his subjects. 

Then there is another original crayon of Washington in the 
possession of the Rector of Wymington, Bedfordshire. It is 
said to have been taken by a French artist, who persevered 
in his resolution to obtain a sitting from Washington, while 
he was in camp, until Washington gave him permission to 
sketch him as he was writing his despatches. The crayon is 
said to have come to its present possessor through Mrs. Grant, 
of Laggan, whose '' Letters from the Mountains," and '' Me- 
moirs of an American Lady," were well known to our fathers 
and mothers, and whose intimacy with the Schuylers of 
Albany, and her early residence for four years in America, 
may have given her the opportunity of securing such a por- 
trait. 

Passing, for a moment, from Washington, I may proceed to 
say what is hardly of less interest, that another of the Rectors 
of Bedfordshire, the Rev. C. C. Beaty-Pownall, Rector of 
All Saints, Milton-Ernest, has an original portrait of Frank- 
lin. It was given to him by his mother, who received it from 
her cousin, Sir George Pownall, to whom it was given by 
Governor Pownall, of New England. An autograph letter 
of Franklin was formerly '' stuck in the back of the frame, 
within the memory of the present owner, but a servant, 
thinking it looked untidy, is said to have destroyed it." 
The portrait is thought to be by Copley, and is under- 
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stood to have been given to Governor Pownall by Franklin 
himself. 

It was certainly striking to hear of original portraits of 
Washington and Franklin, not far from each other, in differ- 
ent Rectories in Bedfordshire ; and I was sorry that I was 
unable to accompany my friend, the Rev. Mr. Horwood, of 
Turvey (whose wife was one of the Church family of west- 
ern New York, and from whom I obtained the account of 
them), to see them. 

In the Milton-Ernest Rectory, too, I should have seen an 
engraving inscribed as follows : — 

" Cotes, pinxit : Earlom fecit. Thomas Pownall, Esq., Member of 
Parliament, late Governor, Captain General, and Commander in Chief 
and Vice Admiral of His Majesty's Provinces, Massachusetts Bay and 
South Carolina, and Lieut. Governor of New Jersey. 5 June, 1777." 

The original portrait is at Earl Orford's, in Norfolk. How 
far it corresponds with the portrait of Pownall in our own 
gallery, presented to us by the late Lucius Manlius Sargent, 
Esq., I do not know. Mr. Sargent's portrait is believed to 
have been copied from an engraving, perhaps a duplicate of 
the very one now in possession of the Rev. C. C. Beaty-Pow- 
nall, of which I have just given the inscription. 

Several other portraits of Franklin came to my knowledge 
in England, one of them on the walls of the Royal Society at 
Burlington House, and another in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, not far from the Sharpless crayon of Washington. A 
third, said to be an original Greuze, and to have been given 
by Franklin to the famous traveller Denon, was understood 
to await a purchaser, and I took an opportunity to go and 
see it. But the attractions of the portrait were not sufficient 
to reconcile me to the large price which was put upon it. 

Still another original portrait of Franklin came to my 
knowledge, as I was crossing the ocean, — a duplicate by 
Chamberlin, of the well-remembered picture with the large 
spectacles and the hand at the chin. This was in Scotland, 
in possession of one of the relatives of the William Penn 
family. 

Surely, if a man's fatne is to be measured by the number of 
his portraits at home and abroad, Franklin was by far the 
most famous American of his period, as, indeed, there can be 
no doubt he was. His likeness is to be found in oils and 
crayons, on canvas, on paper, on ivory, on porcelain, and in 
pottery, and not only on pitchers and tea-cups, like Washing- 
ton's, but it is said to have been complimented, as it was 

21 
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called, by being presented on the least dignified or delicate 
utensils of household crockery. 

I cannot conclude without recalling a somewhat ludicrous 
arrangement of Washington and Franklin which I observed 
more than once, in one of the shop windows, in the Rue de la 
Paix, in Paris. A handsome frame was conspicuously sus- 
pended to attract the passers-by, in which were four min- 
iatures arranged as a partie carree. At the top was 
Franklin, in the fur cap and big goggles, vis-d-vis with Pope 
Pius IX. ; and below was Washington, as a pendant to 
Rachel, the great actress ! I presume that the collocation was 
accidental, and the miniatures might probably have been sold 
separately, but the exhibition was not the less amusing to 
an American eye. I may add that one of the attendants of 
the shop, to whom I applied for information, and who knew 
the likenesses of all the other three, could not tell me who 
was the lady with whom Washington had been so strangely 
mated. He probably regarded it as a head of the Goddess of 
Liberty. 

During my absence in Europe, and while I still cherished 
the hope of returning in season to take some part in the Cen- 
tennial celebrations of the present year, I requested our 
Corresponding Member, Mr. Sainsbury, to send me an ab- 
stract of any papers in Her Majesty's Public Record Office, 
which might be interesting and instructive in connection with 
the events of 1775. He accordingly examined the old files, 
and prepared a paper of nearly forty pages, which I received 
in Paris in May last. I had been obliged, long before that 
time, to abandon the hope of returning until the autumn, and 
I found no leisure for examining the paper with any care. I 
have gone through it since my return, and do not perceive 
much that is new or important. 

I now communicate the paper to the Society, and propose, 
with your leave, to commit it to Mr. Frothingham and Mr. 
Deane, with full power to decide how much, if any of it, 
shall be printed in our Proceedings. 

The President then presented : — 

A Western Centinel^ printed at Whitestown (N. Y.), Feb. 
4, 1795, containing, among other things : — 

An admirable report of General Knox (Secretary of War) 
on the Indians, as applicable to this moment as to that. 

There is also a notice of the defeat of the Poles under 
Poniatowski, the capture of Warsaw by the Russians, and 
the taking of poor Kosciusko. Also, 
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A Western Repository^ printed at Canandaigua, N. Y., Nov. 
1, 1803. The latest arrival at Boston was on October llth, 
bringing papers to the 24th of August, when Bonaparte was 
building small vessels to achieve the conquest of Britain ; and 
when a runaway slave notice was issued from Albany. 

He also read a letter from Mr. Theodore Salisbury Wool- 
sey, of New Haven, giving an account of a volume of bound 
pamphlets in his possession, which appeared to have been 
sent from England by E. Howes to John Winthrop, Jr. ; and 
he enclosed the titles of the pamphlets. 

Mr. Ellis Ames exhibited an argument in print, submitted 
in behalf of the plaintiff to the judges of the Superior Court 
of Judicature of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, at 
their April Term, 1720, at Plymouth, in an action of trespass 
and ejectment, wherein Nathaniel Matson was plaintiff, and 
Nathaniel Thomas, Esq., was defendant. 

The argument was by Isaac Little, Esq., attorney for the 
plaintiff, bearing date Marshfield, April 9, 1720, and was 
printed at Boston, by S. Kneeland, at the lower end of Queen 
Street, 1720. 32 pp. duodecimo. 

The April Term, 1720, of the Superior Court of Judicature 
(our highest court), was held at Plymouth, by Samuel Sewall, 
Chief Justice ; Benjamin Lynde, Addington Davenport, Paul 
Dudley, and Edmund Quincy. 

At no time before the Revolution had our highest court 
been abler than at this period ; two of the judges having been 
educated in the law schools in London. Mr. Ames pro- 
ceeded with the following explanation, viz. : — 

In 1630, one William Thomas, a Welsh merchant, took up his resi- 
dence in Marshfield, with his son Nathaniel. Upon looking into the 
Plymouth Colony Records, as printed, vol. 1, page * 253, it will be 
seen that a very large tract of land was granted and laid out to this 
William Thomas by the Colony Court, on Jan. 7, 1641 ; viz.: "All 
that whole neck of upland with all the points extending themselves 
into any of the marshes, as also those hammocks of upland, called 
islands in the marshes before the same, from the upper end of the 
great fresh marsh called Green's Harbor River Marsh, southward, and 
from Greene's Harbour Freshett, east and by south, as it is marked 
forth by Edward Winslow, John Alden, and W™ CoUyer, to the 
southwest corner of a swamp abutting upon Carswell Marsh, neere 
the heigh-way leading betwixt Duxborough & Carsewell ; the east- 
erly side thereof adjoyneing to Carswell, being the lands of the said 
Edward Winslow ; the said Edward Winslow his heires and assignes 
beiug allowed so much upland wood stuff, or tymber, as to set and 
mayntaine a fence between Carswell Meadow or marish and the upland 
of the said Willm Thomas; the Northerly side of the said upland 
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hereby graunted abutting upon Green's Harbour River Marsh and 
from the northwest poynt of upland betweene the said Edward Wins- 
low & Wilim Thomas to an island graunted to the said Willm Thomas 
before ; their bounds upon a straight line to Green's Harbor River, 
with the marsh, land and meddow betweene that and a poynt of upland 
called the Eagle's Nest ; the westerne bounds of the said lands abutting 
upon Green's Harbour Fresh Marsh aforesaid." "To have and to 
hold all and singular the said lands, meddows, marshes and premises," 
*' unto the said Willm Thomas his heires and assignes forever," &c. 
This tract of land contained 1200 acres. 

This William Thomas died in 1651, aged 77 years ; as seen by the 
inscription upon his tombstone in the old Winslow burying-ground in 
Marshfield, in a good state of preservation, evidently erected about the 
time of his death. His will was proved at Plymouth, July 6, 1651 
(see Book of Wills, vol. 1, page 96) ; in and by which will he be- 
queathed as follows, to wit : '^ I do hereby give and bequeath unto my 
son, Nathaniel^ and to the heirs of his body lawfully begotten, the farme 
which I now live upon, with all the appurtenances thereof" 

Nathaniel Thomas, the son, died intestate in 1674, leaving two sons, 
William the elder and Nathaniel the younger, and three daughters, of 
whom Elizabeth married one Matson of Charlestown. Thereupon, 
William, the grandson, entered upon the lands and occupied thein until 
early in the year 1718, when he died, having never been married; and 
thereupon his brother, Nathaniel Thomas, entered and occupied, and 
died in the latter part of the year 1718, having been one of the judges 
of our Superior Court of Judicature from some time in 1712 to the 
time of his death. Judge Thomas left seven sons, of whom Nathaniel 
was the eldest ; who, upon his father's death, entered upon the above 
described tract of land, claiming the same as entailed to him and the 
heirs of his body ; and thereupon Nathaniel Matson, his cousin, and 
the only child of Elizabeth Matson, deceased, brought the action of 
trespass and ejectment for the recovery of one-fourth part of said 
lands, as an heir to the same. There was a special verdict rendered 
in the case, to wit : — 

*' If lands lying in the late Colony of Plymouth, given by will bear- 
ing date and proved in 1651, to a man and the heirs of his body law- 
fully begotten, by law doth descend to the eldest male heir from 
generation to generation ; and in case if a man, being one of said 
heirs, hath several sons and the eldest decease without issue, the said 
lands do descend to the next eldest son, then we find for the defend- 
ant, otherwise for the plaintiff." 

It was decided in favor of the defendant; viz., that an estate tail 
passed by the will of the first William Thomas to Nathaniel Thomas, 
the eldest son of Judge Nathaniel Thomas, who died in the latter part 
of the year 1718, to the exclusion of all other descendants of the first 
Nathaniel Thomas, who died in the year 1674. 

On Dec. 10, 1723, the Council Board of the Province resolved 
that such real estates as are entailed by an entail general, viz., to the 
heirs of the body lawfully begotten, are not subject to the same division 
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as estates in fee-simple intestate, and ought not to descend and be 
divided among all the children of the tenant in tail, but should descend 
to the eldest male heir from generation to generation. 

The same question arose and was decided the same way in Corbin 
V. Healey, 20 Pick. R., 514, at which time we could have wished that 
our Supreme Judicial Court had been fully informed of the case, argu- 
ment, and decision of our Superior Court of Judicature in the case of 
Matson v, Thomas at April Term, Plymouth, 1720. 

The pamphlet produced was one of the original prints at the time. 
Whether the argument in behalf of the defendant was printed, or by 
whom the case was argued for the defendant, we . are wholly unin- 
formed. In the declaration, the demand of Matson was for one-fourth 
part of the farm or tract of land in Marshfield, containing 1200 acres 
of land, bounded to the south-west by Duxborough line, towards the 
north-west, north, and north-east by Green's Harbor Freshet, towards 
the south-east by lands and meadows late the estate and inheritance of 
Colonel Nathaniel Thomas, late of Marshfield aforesaid, deceased, and 
by the highway that leads from the house of the said late Colonel 
Nathaniel Thomas, to Duxborough. 

The third Nathaniel Thomas, son of Judge Nathaniel Thomas, moved 
early to Plymouth, was Register of Probate, was representative of the 
town of Plymouth to the Provincial General Court, Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas, and after, from 1715 to 1738, was Judge of Probate. 

John Thomas, the eldest son of the last-named Nathaniel Thomas> 
married Mary Ray, a daughter of Simon Ray, of New London, in 
1724, and both he and his wife died in 1737, during the lifetime of 
his father, the Register of Probate, leaving one child only, born in 
1731, Nathaniel Ray Thomas, of Revolutionary notoriety. Upon the 
death of Nathaniel Thomas, the Register of Probate, this real estate 
in Marshfield went to his grandson, Nathaniel Ray Thomas, who resided 
in Marshfield, on this very estate, and who, before the Revolution, built 
the elder and principal part of the house now standing, so long owned 
and occupied by Mr. Webster. 

Nathaniel Ray Thomas was appointed by the King a member of 
the Council Board of the Province, under the act of Parliament, 
chapter 45th of the 14th Geo. III. (1774) ; by which the provisions 
of the Province Charter for electing the Council, as had been done 
since 1692, were annulled, and the appointment of them conferred upon 
the Crown. Popular indignation and the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary war prevented these Councillors (commonly called the Man- 
damus Councillors) from meeting any House of Representatives in 
General Court ; and Nathaniel Ray Thomas for safety fled to Boston, 
and went to Halifax when the British evacuated Boston in March, 
1776. By an Act of our General Court passed at the September 
session, 1778, to prevent the return to this State of certain persons 
therein named, who had left the State, and joined the enemies thereof, 
Nathaniel Ray Thomas, Esq., of Marshfield, was declared to be one 
of them ; and it was enacted that, if they voluntarily returned, they 
should be apprehended and committed to gaol, and thence be trans- 
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ported out of the State, and that if any person so transported should 
return to this State he should, upon conviction thereof before the 
Superior Court of Judicature, " suffer the Pains of Death without 
benefit of clergy J^ 

By the act of the General Court passed April 30, 1779, to confis- 
cate the estates of certain notorious conspirators against the govern- 
ment and liberties of the late Province, now State of Massachusetts, 
the estate of Nathaniel Ray Thomas was confiscated, and his family, 
except one son, went to Nova Scotia. 

The confiscation law of Massachusetts provided that, where any wife 
or widow of any conspirator or tory remained in the Commonwealth, 
one-third part of his real estate should be exempt from sale by the 
Government, and be allotted as dower to the support of such wife or 
widow residing here, and that after her death the same should be sold 
for the benefit of the Commonwealth. The wife of Nathaniel Ray 
Thomas had assigned to her what was called her dower, by residing 
here until after the treaty of peace with Great Britain, acknowledging 
the Independence of the United States of America, by the sixth section 
of which no future confiscations could be made, nor any person suffer 
any loss in his property on account of the part taken by him in the war 
of the Revolution. 

Under these provisions, which were construed and applied favor- 
ably for the families of loyalists, the son of Nathaniel Ray Thomas, the 
late Captain John Thomas, succeeded without interruption to that por- 
tion of the ancestral estate which his mother had assigned to her, and 
he not long before his death sold the same to Mr. Webster. This was 
Mr. Webster's first purchase. By the subsequent purchases of Mr. 
Webster, he eventually became the owner of about all the ancient 
Thomas estate. 

Nathaniel Ray Thomas died at Windsor, Nova Scotia, Sept. 19, 
1787. He was of some considerable note, as an adherent of the 
Crown, just before the breaking out of the Revolutionary war, and in 
the early part of it, and did not escape the lash of Trumbull, in his 
McFingal, in the lines : — 

" Or by election pick out from us 
That Marshfield blunderer, Nat Ray Thomas." 

As Captain Nathaniel Thomas, the son of the first William Thomas, 
and father of the Judge, died in February, 1674, it is certain that it was 
Judge Nathaniel who was elected one of the selectmen of Marshfield, 
in June, 1674. He was first elected a representative of Marshfield in 
1675, and took his seat as such in the General Court of the Plymouth 
Colony at Plymouth, on June 1, 1675. He was an officer in the ser- 
vice during King Philip's war, and that service, doubtless, prevented 
his being selectman and representative in 1676. King Philip having 
been slain in August, 1676, and the war ended soon after, Judge 
Thomas was again, in 1677, elected selectman and representative of 
Marshfield, to the General Court of Plymouth Colony. He was repre- 
sentative for Marshfield, for the political year 1691-92, the last year of 
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the existence of the Plymouth Colony prior to the merger of that 
colony into the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, and for at least 
four years between that year and 1677. He was admitted a member 
of the bar at the Superior Court of Judicature in Boston, in the year 
1686. Under the title of Captain Nathaniel Thomas, he was elected by 
the town of Marshfield their member of the House of Representatives 
to the first General Court, under the Province Charter, which met at 
Boston, June 8, 1692, for the political year 1692-93. He was a mem- 
ber of the Council Board of the Province ten years ; viz., from the last 
Wednesday of May, 1693, until the last Wednesday of May, 1703. 
He was also Judge of Probate of Plymouth County, from some time 
in the year 1702 until in the year 1712. 

He was Judge of the Court of Common Pleas certainly from some 
time in the year 1702, if not before, until in the year 1712, when he 
was appointed a Judge of the Superior Court of Judicature, in which , 
office he continued until his death. His associates upon the bench of 
the Superior Court of Judicature were Wait Winthrop, Chief Justice, 
Samuel Sewall, afterwards Chief Justice, Jonathan Curwen, who left 
the bench in 1715, the elder Benjamin Lynde, afterwards Chief Justice, 
and Addington Davenport, who was appointed when Curwen left. He 
died at his home in Marshfield, the home of Mr. Webster, more than a 
century after ; was buried in the old Winslow burying-ground ; and there, 
near the tomb of Webster, may be read upon his monument the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

Here lies interred 
Y« body of y^ 
^[onorable Nathaniel Thomas, Esq., 
Who deceased Oct. y« 22, 1718, 
In y® 75th year of his age. 

Judge Chamberlain read the following letter of Jefferson, 
addressed to Baron Humboldt, which he had recently picked 
up in Geneva : — 

MONTICELLO, April 14, [18J11. 
My dear Baron, — The interruption of our intercourse with 
France for some time past has prevented my writing to you. A con- 
veyance now occurs, by Mr. Barlow or Mr. Warden, both of them 
going in a public capacity. It is the first safe opportunity offered of 
acknowledging your favor of September 23, and the receipt at differ- 
ent times of the third part of your valuable work, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th 
livraisons, and the fourth part, 2d, 3d, and 4th livraisons, with the 
Tableaux de la Nature, and an interesting map of New Spain. For 
these magnificent and much esteemed favors, accept my sincere thanks. 
They give us a knowledge of that country more accurate than 1 believe 
we possess of Europe, the seat of the science of a thousand years. It 
comes out, too, at a moment when those countries are beginning to be 
interesting to the whole world. They are now becoming the scenes of 
political revolution, to take their stations as integral members of the 
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great family of nations. All are now in insurrection, in several the 
Independants are already triumphant, and they will undoubtedly be so 
in alii What kind of government will they establish ? How much 
liberty can they bear without intoxication "^ Are their chiefs suffi- 
ciently enlightened to form a well-guarded government, and their people 
to watch their chiefs ? Have they mind enough to place their domes- 
ticated Indians on a footing with the whites ? All these questions you 
can answer better than any other. I imagine they will copy our out- 
lines of confederation and elective government, abolish distinction of ranks, 
bow the neck to their priests, and persevere in intolerantism. Their 
greatest difficulty will be in the construction of their Executive. I 
suspect that, regardless of the experiment of France, and of that of the 
United States in 1784, they will begin with a Directory, and when the 
unavoidable schisms in that kind of Executive shall drive them to 
something else, their great question will come on, whether to substitute 
an Executive, elective for years, for life, or an hereditary one ; but unless 
instruction can be spread among them [more] rapidly than experience 
promises, despotism may come upon them before they are qualified to 
save the ground they will have gained. Could Napoleon obtain, at the 
close of the present war, the independence of all the West India Islands, 
and their establishment in a separate confederacy, our quarter of the 
globe would exhibit an enrapturing prospect into futurity. You will 
live to see much of this, I very little. I shall follow, however, cheer- 
fully my fellow-laborers, contented with having borne a part in begin- 
ning this beatific reformation. 

I fear, from some expressions in your letter, that your personal inter- 
ests have not been duly protected, while you were devoting your time, 
talents, and labor for the information of mankind. I*should sincerely 
regret it, for the honor of the governing powers, as well as from affec- 
tionate attachment to yourself, and the sincerest wishes for your felicity, 
fortunes, and fame. 

In sending you a copy of my Notes on Virginia, I do but obey the 
desire you have expressed. They must appear chetif enough to the 
author of the great work on South America ; but from the widow her 
mite was welcomed, and you will add to this indulgence the acceptance 
of sincere assurances of constant friendship and respect. 

Th. Jefferson. 

Mr. Appleton" exhibited three caricatures, which are well 
described by their inscriptions here printed at length. They 
are all thought to be very rare. 

1. British Resentment or the French fairly Co opt at Louis- 
bourg. 1 . Britannia attending to the complaints of her injured Ameri- 
cans, receives them into her protection. 2. Neptune & Mars unite 
in their defence. 3. The British Lion keeping his dominions under 
his paw, safe from invaders. 4. The British Arms eclipsing those of 
France. 5. A British Sailor pointing to the eclipse, & leering at a 
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French Politician trapt by his own Schemes. 6. An English Saylor 
encouraged by a Soldier, Squeezes the Gallic Cock by the throat, & 
makes him disgorge the French usurpations in America. 7. A French 
Political Schemer beholds the operation with grief and Confusion. 8. 
The English Rose erect, the French Lilly drooping. 9. A Gang of 
brave Saylors exulting at the Starving French coopt up. 10. The 
French overset at the falls of Niagara. 11. Cromwells device. 12. 
A Monument due to real Merit. 

L. Boitard Inv* et Delin. — J. June Sculp. — Published according to 
Act of Parliament 25 Sep.^"- 1755. — Printed for T. Bowles in S' 
Pauls Church Yard, & Jn? Bowles & Son, in Cornhil. 

2. The Repeal. Or the Funeral Procession, of Miss Americ- 
Stamp. Over the Vault are placed two Skeleton Heads. Their ele- 
vation on Poles, and the dates of the two Rebellion Years, sufficiently 
show what party they espoused, and in what cause they suffered an 
ignominious Exit. 

The reverend Ml; Anti-Sejanus (who under that signature hackney'd 
his pen in support of the Stamps) leads the procession as officiating 
Priest, with the burial service and funeral sermon in his hands. 

Next follow two eminent Pillars of the Law, supporting two black 
flags, on which are delineated the Stamps with the White Rose and 
Thistle inter wo ved, an expressive design, supposed to have been origi- 
nally contrived on the 10 of June. The significative motto Semper 
Eadem is preserved, but the Price of the Stamp is changed to three 
farthings, an important sum taken from the Budget. The numbers 
122 and 71 declare the minority which fought under these Banners. 

Next appears the honourable M! George Stamp, full of Grief and 
dispair, carrying his favourite Childs Coffin, Miss Americ Stamp, who 
was born in 1765, and died hard in 1766. 

Immediately after, follows the chief Mourner Sejanus. 

Then his Grace of Spital Fields, and Lord Gawkee. 

After these Jimmy Twitcher, with a Catch, by way of funeral an- 
them, & by his side his friend and partner M"". Falconer Donaldson of 
Halifax. 

The rear is brought up by two right reverend Fathers of the Church. 

These few mourners are seperated from the joyful scene which 
appears on the River Thames, where three first rate ships are riding. 
Viz. The Conway, Rockingham, and Grafton. Along the opposite 
Shore, stand open Warehouses, for the several goods of different manu- 
factoring towns from which Cargoes are now shipping for America. 
Among these is a large Case containing the Statue of Ml Pitt, which 
is heaving on board a Boat N° 250, there is another boat taking in 
goods nearer the first Rates, which is N*? 105. These Numbers will 
ever be held in esteem by the true Sons of Liberty. 

3. Property Protected a la Fran9oise. Pub^ June 1"* 1798, 
by S. W. Fores, N? 50 Piccadilly. 

This is a large colored print, of which it is difficult to give any idea. 
A group of French Republicans are trying to take by force from 
the head of America the eagle's plumes which she wears. 

22 
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Mr. Frothingham, from a committee relative to the " Cen- 
tennial " appointed at the last meeting, made the following 
report : — 

The Committee to whom was referred the communication of the 
Massachusetts Commissioner, Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, relative to 
action by the Society, on behalf of the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876, report: — 

That it is the duty of the Society to do every thing in its power to 
promote the success of the enterprise. 

On a conference with the Commissioner, they learn that it is desir- 
able that each Society in tlie State should present at the Exhibition a 
statement of its work in the field of its labors. The Committee recom- 
mend, — 

That the Librarian be directed to have a copy of all the Society's 
publications bound in a suitable manner, and forwarded to Philadelphia, 

That the members be invited to furnish to the Librarian a copy of 
each work of an historical character which they have published, to 
accompany the Society's publications. 

They learn further that the State Commissioners desire to furnish 
a room or rooms at Philadelphia, in such manner as shall present 
Massachusetts worthily at the Exhibition. The Committee recom- 
mend, — 

That the Council have full power to make such arrangements, in aid 
of such a work, as they may consider expedient. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Richard Frothingham. 
Samukl a. Green. 
Boston, Nov. 11, 1876. W^^- S' Appleton. 

Mr. Frothingham also read the following letter : — 

Boston, November 9, 1875. 
Hon. Richard Frothingham, Massachusetts Historical Society. 

My dear Sir, — I regret exceedingly that it will not be in my 
power to attend the meeting on Thursday, as I would like to press 
upon the members the importance of earnest and well-considered work, 
to the end that Massachusetts may make a proper exhibit at the 
approaching celebration of our Nation's Centenary. 

Our State is expected to make a great exertion, and to take the 
foremost place in art, science, and literature, — particularly in the 
department of history. I know from various sources that this is 
the expectation of our own citizens, no more than of our sister States. 
We have not begun here to appreciate the importance of this interna- 
tional exhibition. The completion of the hundredth year of our exist- 
ence as a Republic is one of the most interesting and striking epochs in 
history. The whole people of this vast continent will assemble to see, 
hear, and compare notes. Thousands and thousands from Europe and 
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Asia will be here. States and cities will succeed or fail in making 
their impress upon their own citizens, and upon the world. Whatever 
Massachusetts does well will be written in letters of gold, to be read by 
future generations ; and whatever she can and ought to do, andyai7s in 
doing, will be a shame and a disgrace to her, and will fill our hearts 
with mortification and sorrow. We have done comparatively little as 
yet to aid this magnificent effort for a patriotic display of our resources, 
our achievements in art, science, and industry ; but I trust that, though 
late, the earnest attention of all may be enlisted. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society ought to lead the way in the 
department of history, and prepare a scheme for such an interesting 
and instructive display as can be made by no other State, and as will 
do honor to the Commonwealth. 

The Commissioners will feel deeply grateful for any assistance which 
may be rendered them by the Society. 

I am, dear sir, with great respect, very faithfully yours, 

Leverett Saltonstall. 

The Resolutions were unanimously adopted, and the whole 
subject to which they related was referred to the Council, 
with full power. 

Dr. RoBBiNS then said : — 

I wish to present to the Society one of a series of manu- 
script volumes, written by the Rev. Thomas Prince, the an- 
nalist, pastor of the Old South Church in Boston. They 
came into my possession together with a mass of papers, — all 
of which I propose to give to the Society, — from my grand- 
mother, Jane (Prince) Robbins, wife of the Rev. Chandler 
Robbins, pastor of the First Church in Plymouth, Mass. 
They were presented to her by her cousin, Sarah (Prince) 
Gill, wife of Moses Gill, daughter of the annalist, — and the 
only one of his children who survived him, — in her last sick- 
ness. She died Aug. 4, 1771. 

This volume contains an account of a voyage from New 
England to Barbados, in 1709. From Barbados to London 
in the same year ; from London to Madeira, from Madeira 
to Barbados, and from Barbados to Great Britain, in 1710. 
Also a journal kept in London during his stay there in 1710. 
There are interspersed liberally, throughout the volume, 
copies of songs of a political, personal, and general character, 
popular at the period, and brief remarks upon various sub- 
jects. 

Professor Washburn communicated the following Me- 
moir of the late Joel Parker, which he had been appointed to 
write for the Society's Proceedings : — 
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MEMOIR 

OF THE 

HON. JOEL PARKER, LL.D. 

BY PROFESSOR WASHBURN. 



Although the life of the Hon. Joel Parker was a long and 
busy one, it was too uneventful to have left much to recall 
which could serve to give interest to any sketch of his per- 
sonal biography. Whether we regard him as a lawyer, a 
judge, or a professor and instructor of law in the University, 
to which his life was successively devoted, we find him in a 
sphere of earnest and persevering labor, which, though it 
engrossed the best energies of his mind, was so far aside from 
the ordinary routine of common life as to pass unnoticed and 
unheeded by many, if not most, of his contemporaries. Few 
men devote themselves more laboriously or assiduously to the 
duties which devolve upon them than the lawyer who is 
actively engaged in the preparation and conduct of causes in 
court, or in the investigation of questions of grave difficulty 
upon which important rights of others often depend. He 
may expend days and even weeks upon a single case, and 
when, before a court or jury, he has used the results of this 
investigation in the form of an argument, it is rarely listened 
to beyond a score or two of the habitues of a court-room, and 
still more rarely appreciated by any beyond the judge and 
the better portions of the jury to whom it is specially ad- 
dressed. And the same effort, which, if made upon some 
topic of the day, before a legislative or popular assembly, 
would be sure to win honor and applause, gives him no eelat^ 
and is soon forgotten. So it is with a judge. He may devote 
days and nights to the investigation of a doubtful and diffi- 
cult cause, with an anxious solicitude to reach a just conclu- 
sion, and bestow upon it the best resources of learning and 
reflection, and, when he has accomplished the task, the only 
token he leaves of the effort it has cost him is a page or two 
in a printed volume, which is, practically, a sealed book to the 
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public eye. And, often and again, a new and important prin- 
ciple which has been thus evolved takes its place in the body 
of the law, and not one in a thousand stop to inquire by 
whose labor and at what cost it has been wrought out. The 
same is, in a measure, true of a teacher of the law. His 
arena is the narrow precincts of the lecture-room, and the 
truths he may have elaborated, after long and patient re- 
search, fall only upon the ears of his class, and, even then, 
often have to wait till time and observation, in after-years, 
shall have taught its members the true application of what 
they have there listened to. The outside world takes no heed 
of what is going on there, and the humdrum life of the pro- 
fessor passes in a kind of under-current, with nothing to mark 
or distinguish its course or achievement. 

And, while there is so little of incident to distinguish the 
career of even a successful lawyer or able judge, there is 
scarcely less difficulty in giving mark or conspicuity to his 
life, by comparing it with that of any other calling or pro- 
fession. They are so unlike that the lights and shadows of 
the one serve but little use in bringing out the other into a 
more prominent relief. 

And yet there is an obvious propriety in preserving from 
a common oblivion the memory of a man who has held as 
prominent a rank as Chief Justice Parker, for the qualities of 
heart and intellect which men respect, by noting, even with 
great brevity, the events of his life, however lacking in popu- 
lar interest, and the traits of mind and character which 
helped to distinguish him in the several places of trust and 
honor which he was called to fill. 

The subject of this notice was born in Jaffrey, N. H., whose 
history he commemorated by an address on occasion of the 
centennial celebration of its settlement, in 1878. His birth 
occurred Jan. 25, 1795. His father was an early settler in 
that town, having removed there from Pepperell, Mass. He 
was of that class of intelligent and independent farmers, from 
whom have sprung so many of the leading and influential 
men of New England. He was himself a leading man in the 
county in which he resided ; and, among other places of honor 
and trust, held the office of Judge of Probate for that county. 
One of his sons was a prominent lawyer in Amherst, N. H., 
and also held the office of Judge of Probate in that county. 
It was in his office that his brother Joel read law as a student. 

Joel Parker was graduated at Dartmouth College in 1811, 
in the same class with Chief Justice Shepley, of Maine. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1815, and established himself in 
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practice of the law in Keene. The rank he early attained in 
his profession may be inferred from his appointment to the 
bench of the Superior Court of New Hampshire in the year 
1833. In 1838 he was promoted to the place of Chief Justice 
of that court, and held the office until 1848, when he resigned 
it, and in the same year became a professor in the Law 
School of Harvard University. He resigned this place in 
1868, and from that time till his death, Aug. 17, 1875, he 
was actively engaged in the management of his own business 
affairs. These were the only offices of importance which he 
held at any time, except that of a Representative for two 
years in the Legislature of New Hampshire, and of a Commis- 
sioner for revising the Statutes of New Hampshire, and a 
like service in Massachusetts ; though it should be added that 
he held the professorship of Medical Jurisprudence in Dart- 
mouth College from 1845 to 1857, and a like professorship 
in the Medical College of New York, and gave one or more 
courses of lectures upon the Constitution in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and in the Columbian Law School in Washington. His 
official honors as well as duties, it will be perceived, were con- 
nected almost entirely with law and its administration. His 
Alma Mater conferred upon him the dtjgree of LL.D. in 
1837, and Harvard in 1848. _ He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, and in 1859 was elected 
a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, which he 
held till his death. 

We have said that his life was a busy one ; and, though he 
left no one considerable work to indicate the extent to which 
he cantributed to general literature, or that of the law, the 
number of his publications, if collected, would form several 
good-sized volumes. The number and extent of his judicial 
opinions, while occupying a seat upon the Bench, are in 
themselves an evidence of his unwearied diligence in the 
thoroughness of his investigations, and the fulness and clear- 
ness with which he prepared and published these opinions. 
Such was the case, also, while connected with the Law 
School, as was shown by the number of special and occasional 
lectures upon subjects connected with the topics of which he 
was treating in his regular courses, which had assumed more 
than ordinary importance from the circumstances of the times. 
Several of these were afterwards published, and are valuable 
as able and original discussions of the matters of which they 
treat. So, as a member of the Historical Society, his contri- 
butions to its Proceedings were able, interesting, and exact : 
always thorough, and, as far as possible, exhaustive. 
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We find in a notice of Judge Parker, contained in AUibone's 
" Dictionary of Authors," a catalogue of publications the pro- 
duction of his pen, more than twenty in number. These in- 
clude an address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Dartmouth College ; addresses commemorative of distin- 
guished men ; essay upon Constitutional and International 
Law; and articles in the *' North American Review;" without 
mentioning a paper upon the Origin, Organization, and Influ- 
ence of the Towns of New England, published by the His- 
torical Society, or a lecture upon the first charter and early 
religious legislation of Massachusetts, which formed one of 
the course of lectures by members of that Society, delivered 
upon the Lowell foundation. His thoroughness of investiga- 
tion rendered him a safe and reliable contributor to the 
resources of local history ; and among the last of his contri- 
butions, to this class of literature, was the address, of which 
we have spoken, on the occasion of the centennial celebration 
of his native town, in 1878, in which the freshness and play- 
fulness of forty run through the pages which he penned 
when close upon the confines of fourscore. Nor do the pub- 
lications mentioned embrace all the elaborate and well-con- 
sidered productions of his pen. But they are sufficient to 
justify the qualities of diligence and thoroughness which have 
been ascribed to him, as characteristics of his habits of thought 
and life. A perusal of his published works, including his 
opinions as a judge, would enable one to go deeper into the 
character of his mind than can be done in a brief biography, 
and detect some of the sources of that power and efficiency 
which he brought to bear upon any subject in which his judg- 
ment and convictions were enlisted. 

As a judge, he listened patiently and courteously, and 
formed his judgments after careful, thorough, and impartial 
examination of the whole subject before him. He borrowed 
no opinions upon doubtful matters at second hand, but went 
over the necessary processes of analysis and generalization for 
himself, till he came to a conclusion which satisfied his own 
understanding. And, when he had reached that point, he 
never stopped to ask how it chimed in with the present pop- 
ular sentiment, or the traditional notions of the past. If he 
believed, upon investigating for himself, that these were mis- 
taken, he did not hesitate to say so in terms of unequivocal 
significance. And, when in the performance of an official 
duty it became necessary to act up to his convictions, it 
mattered little with whom or with what power he found him- 
self at issue. He had too much self-respect to forget what 
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was due to courtesy in the manner and language of a discus- 
sion, but it was not difficult to understand that he knew no 
compromise with right and duty. 

Perhaps the most memorable instance of this fearless ad- 
herence to his own convictions, when opposed to the opinions 
of others however eminent in place and influence, was the 
difference of opinion which arose between the Circuit Court 
of the United States and the Superior Court of New Hamp- 
shire, upon the construction to be given to a single expression 
in the bankrupt law of 1841, in the discussion of which Judge 
Story represented one side of the question, and Chief Justice 
Parker the other. It turned upon the meaning of the word 
"lien" as used in that statute, and whether it extended to 
the liens created by the statutes of some of the States by 
attachments upon mesne process of the property of a debtor 
at the suits of creditors. The court of New Hampshire held 
that it did. The Circuit Court maintained the contrary. 
Upon its decision depended the disposition to be made of a 
considerable amount of property held by attachment by the 
sheriff of New Hampshire, but claimed by the assignees in 
bankruptcy of the debtor, on the ground that the process in 
bankruptcy dissolved the attachment, and avoided the claim 
•of the sheriff under the same. 

The language of both courts was alike assured and unam- 
biguous. On the part of Judge Story, he insisted that the 
District Court of the United States might enjoin the creditor 
of the bankrupt from proceeding by levying upon the property 
under the process of the State ; and, if he should thereafter 
proceed in disobedience of such order or injunction, " the 
District Court ought to proceed to enforce obedience thereto, 
as in other cases of the violation of injunctions." Chief Jus- 
tice Parker, in reply to this intimation, while declaring the 
judgment of the court, took occasion to say that, if the plain- 
tiff should ask the interference of the State court, it would be 
their duty to enjoin and prohibit the bankrupt and his assign- 
ees, the creditors and all claimants of the property attached, 
from attempting to procure any process from any court which 
was not acting under the authority of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, with a view to prevent the entry of judgment, in such 
suits, or to prevent the execution of the final process issued 
upon the judgments when obtained. And he added, " If any 
such injunction is issued by us, in any case, it will be our 
duty to punish any infraction of it when brought to our 
notice, by prompt action," &c. 

When it is considered that the point of variance between 
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these courts grew out of the construction to be given to a 
single word made use of in a public statute, in which the 
Legislature of New Hampshire were disposed to sustain the 
judgment of its own court, it was fortunate for the country 
that all occasion for a collision of jurisdiction was removed by 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in har- 
mony with the views entertained by Chief Justice Parker; 
and no harm came from this conflict of opinion, such as often 
arises between judges of equal learning, wisdom, and powers 
of discrimination. The numerous opinions which he has left 
in the published volumes of the reports of the court of New 
Hampshire, many of them calling for a high measure of sound 
learning and profound analysis, when taken in connection with 
the uniform testimony of the bar of that State, and of those 
who knew him in his judicial capacity, to his fairness and 
impartiality, leave little occasion to enlarge upon his eminent 
qualifications for that office, or the high reputation he earned 
during the fifteen years that he occupied the bench. 

Of his faithfulness and ability as a legal instructor in his 
office of Professor in the Law School, little need be said beyond 
the fact that he brought to it the same habits of diligence, 
careful preparation, and a thorough mastery of his subjects, 
which he had shown as a lawyer and a judge. As new sub- 
jects and questions of interest arose, he gave them the atten- 
tion which their importance deserved, and not only gave his 
class the benefit of his research, but in several instances, as 
has already been stated, embodied his views in a printed 
form. The many hundred who shared his instruction with 
that of the other teachers in the school, and are now scattered 
through the Union, would, I am confident, pay a willing tri- 
bute to his learning, his courtesy, and his generous sympathy 
in whatever concerned their progress and their ultimate suc- 
cess in life. The relation that has always subsisted between 
the students of that school and its instructors has been that 
of friendship and mutual respect, united to a desire to com- 
municate and receive instruction ; and it lost none of its char- 
acteristics so long as Judge Parker held the office of Royall 
Professor in that institution. And the fruits of his long and 
active experience in the profession could hardly have failed 
to give an added value to the learning which he gathered 
from the books, in giving instruction to his pupils. His asso- 
ciates, moreover, in the instruction, found him an earnest and 
interested co-laborer in whatever tended to advance the 
interests of the school. 

Of his services as a member of the Historical Society, 
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enough appears upon the pages of their Proceedings, and the 
printed volume of their Lowell Lectures, to justify a claim 
for him of having collected and preserved much valuable 
learning and sound philosophical thought. They give unmis- 
takable evidence of the same thoroughness of research and 
preparation, and the same clearness of conception and state- 
ment, which distinguished whatever he undertook or accom- 
plished. 

As a constitutional lawyer, while he did not belong -to the 
school of strict constructionists, he had for the Constitution 
itself a profound veneration and respect. And, when in the 
conduct of our civil war he saw what he regarded a departure 
from the true construction of that instrument, he did not 
hesitate to point out in their true light what he deemed 
would be the effect and consequences of such departure. 
Among the subjects to which he devoted time and attention 
during this conflict were those of the Right of Secession, 
Habeas Corpus and Martial Law, the Case of the Trent and 
International Law, the Character of the Rebellion, and the 
Conduct of the War ; and upon each of these he has left pub- 
lications which will long survive the causes and occasion which 
brought them out. They are full and exhaustive upon the 
subjects of which they treat, and deserve a place among the 
permanent constitutional literature of the country. 

Among the characteristics of Judge Parker's mind, which 
ought not to be passed unnoticed, was one which could hardly 
have been anticipated, when contemplating him as the cau- 
tious, critical, and exact lawyer and judge ; and that was his 
love of poetry, and his keen relish of the beautiful and tender 
in it, as well as of the heroic and descriptive. He was at home 
in Shakespeare, and had ready at his command a rich store of 
treasured poetical thought, which he had gathered from a 
frequent perusal of some of the choicest English and Ameri- 
can poets. But it was only among his familiar friends that 
he indulged in any thing like a free use of what he had 
gathered from a department of literature which, apparently, 
la}^ outside of his ordinary line of thought and duty. 

Somewhat late in life, he married Miss Mary M. Parker, a 
daughter of his former partner in business, who with two of 
their children, a son and a daughter, survive him. In private 
life, his influence and example were always in a right direc- 
tion. In his benefactions, he was wise as well as liberal, and 
many were the sharers in the aid and encouragement which he 
cheerfully bestowed upon such as deserved them. His home 
was to him a place of special and ever-growing attraction ; and 
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he manifested his taste, as well as a desire to make it every 
thing that a home should be, by the pains and money which 
he expended upon it. In his intercourse with others, he was 
genial, free, and affable, and could unbend to playfulness and 
familiarity without compromising either dignity or self-re- 
spect. The cheerfulness and urbanity with which he always 
greeted his friends and associates added much to the pleasure 
of his society as a man of liberal culture and broad experi- 
ence, and marked him out as a man whom it was a privilege 
to know, and one not easy to forget. 

His life was one of protracted usefulness and honor, and 
closed suddenly, at last, without any sensible decay of his 
active powers, or his lively interest in the events which 
were passing around him. And though, as has been said, 
such a biography can have but few salient points of attrac- 
tion, it is eminently fitting that his associates of the Historical 
Society should record this simple tribute to his memory. 



DECEMBER MEETING, 1875. 

A stated monthly meeting was held on Thursday, the 9th 
instant, at eleven o'clock a.m. ; the President in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the last meet- 
ing, which was approved. 

The Librarian read the monthly list of donors to the Li- 
brary. 

The President then said : — 

Since we last met here, gentlemen, our city and State have 
been overshadowed by a succession of bereavements of no 
common significance and sadness. 

In the death of the Rev. James B. Miles, the pause of 
philanthropy and peace has lost one of its most earnest and 
devoted apostles and advocates. 

In the death of the Hon. John Wells, the Supreme Court 
of our Commonwealth has lost one of its ablest and most val- 
uable judges. . 

In the death of the Hon. Henry Wilson, the Vice-President 
of the United States, and so long a senator of Massachusetts, 
the whole country has lost a public servant of large experi- 



